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MAKING THE. VACATION COUNT » “” 


Getting Close to Labor's 
Problems 


OLLEGIATE Industrial Research 
¥ groups for men students were 

held in Denver, Omaha, Wichita, 
and Cleveland and for women in Den- 
ver, Cleveland and Atlanta. City As- 
sociations combined with student As- 
sociations in supervising the men while 
the women were under the joint direc- 
tion of city, industrial and student de- 
partments. : 

The story of the summer’s experience 
can best be told by a digest of ques- 
tionnaires filled out by the Denver, 
Omaha, and Cleveland men and by the 
Denver and Cleveland women. 

Forty students reported—seventeen 
women and twenty-three men. The 
average age of the women was 20.6 
years, men 21.3 years and for both 
combined, 21 years. Four are in their 
first year of college, six in the second, 
thirteen in the third, eleven in the 
fourth, and four are gradtfates. De- 
partments represented ate Social 
Science and Liberal Arts, eighteen; _ 
Agriculture, four; Education, one; 
Engineering, eight; Economics, four; 
Theology, one; Medicine, two. 

Twenty-two different institutions 
were represented. According to types 
of institutions students were distribut- 
ed as follows: representing state uni- 
versities, four; agricu'tural colleges, 
six; normal schools, three; large inde- 
pendent universities, four; denomina- 
tional colleges, sixteen; engineering 
colleges, four. 

In answering the question. From 
what type of home do you come? Four 
men and two women gave as their par- 
ents’ occupation “manual workers,” 
seven man and thirteen women replied 
“business”; seven men and four women 
stated “professional.’”’” Five men and 
eight women came from small towns 
and five men and three women from ru- 
ral districts. 


Thirteen men and seven women at- 
tended churches made up largely of 
business, professional, and salaried peo- 
ple; three men and five women attended 
churches composed largely of farmers; 
four men and seven women associated 
with the mixed congregation of a small 
town church; one woman student at- 
tended a church made up mostly of 
working people other than farmers. 

Replies to the question, To what 
sources do you trace your interest in 
industrial problems? were as follows: 
ten mention faculty influence: twelve 
the Y. W. C. A. and five the Y. M. C. 
A.; nine (eight of these being men) in- 
dicate. student conferences; only two 
mention, the |mikistry or the Church; 
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twenty-three state reading as a source; 
eleven believe that previous experience 
with industry played a part; three 
mention college debates; four give col- 
lege courses, and three mention lec- 
tures and discussions. 

In a list of factors functioning 
in the college to “equip students ade- 
quately to meet and solve the social and 
industrial issues of today” the Y. M. C. 
A. is mentioned ten times; the Y. W. C. 
A. nine times; curriculum courses, par- 
ticularly sociology and _ economics, 
twenty-six times; student clubs such as 
Industrial Research, Liberal, etc., four 
times; debates four times; assembly 
and lectures nine times; social service 
activities six times; church influence 
once. 

Estimates as to the percentage of 
students being reached in these various 
ways range from two per cent to one 
hundred per cent. However, only one 
college is in the latter class; it is a 
small Quaker college where the faculty 
are evidently very alert ‘n these mat- 
ters. Most of the estimates are low, 
the average being thirty per cent. 
Eight specifically state that very little 
is being done to prepare students in 
this field. 

Extremely interesting and significant 
are the answers to the cuestion, In 
what respect, if any, has this summer’s 
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experience altered your view of the in- 


dustrial problem? Space will permit 
of only a few excerpts. “This sum- 
mer’s work has given me a new idea 
of and appreciation for the, working 
girl.” “I am in a worse state of be- 
wilderment than I was before. Before 
I came I thought I was all for labor. 
I do not believe I am now. I find that 
I am conservative and that labor is too 
radical’ to suit me in many respects. 
However, my mind is wider open than 
it has ever been before.”” “I am con- 
vinced that wages and hours do not 
constitute the whole problem and that 
the capacity for leadership among the 
workers is unlimited, though undevel- 
oped.” “I believe the fundamental 
cause of the trouble is that men on 
both sides are so sure they are right 
that they can not see any justice on the 
other side.” “It has made me realize 
that organized labor is as essential as 
organized capital.” A Chinese stud- 
ent says: “I had a prejudice against 
the labor union and have always dis- 
liked the idea of such organizations in 
China. Now I realize my opinion is 
not justifiable and that labor unions 
have a right to exist.” “I believe I have 
greater respect for people who work.” 
“T realize what it means to live on a 
small pittance and I have found out 
that the industrial worker is real and 
not in the abstract.” “It has given 
me a better understanding of the work- 
er’s point of view.” “It has caused me 
to see that the distribution of wealth 
and the provision for those people who 
didn’t happen to be born into as favor- 
able circumstances as some, are ques- 
tions which wi!l decide the future of 
the world.” “It has made me realize 
that some change in our industrial or- 
der is imperative. It has brought home 
verv clearly the complexity of the 
problem. It has broadened ‘my sympa- 
thies. It has awakened a keen in- 
terest.” 


Interesting suggestions are made in 
reply to the auestion, How do you plan 
to arouse greater interest in and knowl- 
edge of the industrial problem upon 
vour campus during the coming year? 
Some of these are: “By advocatine 
chanel industrial talks and _ special 
eredit work in industria! problems.” 
“T hope to interest a number in the 
formation of an Industrial Research 
Club.” “By use of the college paper.” 
“By starting a young people’s forum 
in place of a rather dead C. E. So- 
ciety.” “By keeping myself posted and 
talking intelligentlv about such prob- 
lems.” “By breaking up the idea of 
doing for the industrial girl and hav- 
ing a vlan of doing with them.” “We 
shall likely have some discussion groups 
composed of industrial girls and stud- 
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students to 
dealing 


ents.” “By encouraging 
enroll in curriculum courses 
with social problems.” 

That the reality of the summer’s ex- 
perience has made a profound impres- 
sion is evidenced by some of the an- 
swers to the last question, in what way 
do you expect to aid in solving social 
and industrial problems after you have 
left college? “I shall place myself in 
labor’s position if I ever become a 
capitalist, and vice versa. Fair play, 
square deal and mutual compromise 
will be followed.” “I shall always 
have a human viewpoint of industry in- 
stead of an impersonal one. I think 
this will influence whatever I choose 
for my work.” “I expect to enter the 
ministry and to devote much of my 
time to social and industrial study and 
service.” “I expect to teach economics 
and sociology and aid others to see 
clearly the existing conditions.” “As 
an industrial secretary of the Y. W. C. 
A. I hope to be able to work with in- 
dustrial girls in providing opportuni- 
ties for the development of their per- 
sonalities and their powers of leader- 
ship so that they may themselves be 
ready to help overcome the evils of our 
industrial order.” 


The Summer Service Group 
of New York City 


rg uv HE sixth College Summer Service 

Group consisting of twenty men 

representing sixteen colleges an:Jl 
universities met in New York City from 
June 30th to August 17th. Nine of the 
men were from the Eastern states, four 
from New England, five from the South 
and Southwest, and two from the Mid- 
die West. Texas with two men won the 
long distance honors. Silver Bay, Blue 
Ridge, and Lake Geneva sent in a quota 
of men with a fresh vital conference ex- 
perience which contributed much to the 
depth and genuineness of the summer’s 
good fellowship. 

The men lived and worked in settle- 
ment houses, institutional churches and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and for their work they received board 
and room. The fourteen social and re- 
ligious. institutions in which they lived 
were on the lower East Side, Harlem 


East Side and other congested dis- 
tricts of the city. All their work was 
under the direction of experienced 


headworkers, and the men entered en- 
thusiastically into the “family” spirit 
of the social work staffs. 

The service the men rendered was 
extremely varied. Teaching in Daily 
Vacation Bible School, family visitation 
and simple case work, giving physical 
examinations, street preaching, lead- 
ing shop meetings, prayer meetings in 
churches, direction of play grounds and 
gymnasiums, conduct of children’s 
outings, surveys, supervising dances, 
insnectine tenements, assisting in open 
air movies, and many other activities 
hard to classify helped make up the 
summer’s experience. 

The group headquarters were again 
in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Wil- 
liam R. Jeliffe and Dr. George Stewart 
not only extended every hospitality of 
the church but took active part in the 
program. Group meetings were held 
in the church house on Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons. A plunge in 
the swimming pool and a luncheon to- 
rether were pleasant 
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preliminaries. 
The program consisted of a brief devo- 


tional period, a forum hour, a discus- 
sion period, and a lecture course. 

The forum hours were given to ad- 
dresses by men who are leaders in the 
social and religious thought of the 
present day. Among those who ad- 
dressed the group were Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart, President of the American Prison 
Association; Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin; 
Eugene C. Foster, Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work; Miss 
M. De G. Trenholm, headworker of 
East Side House; Walter T. Diack, City 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A.; 
Kirby Page; James Myers, Secretary 
of the Board of Operatives, Dutchess 
Bleachery, Wappingers Falls; D. R. 
Porter; Prof. H. N. Shenton of Colum- 
bia University; H. W. Anderson, Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary for Foreign Born; W. 
H. Tinker; F. E. Johnson, Research 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Discussion groups were under the 
able direction of Bruce Curry of New 
York Biblical Seminary. The wealth 
of experience and information to draw 


upon made possible animated discus- 
sions, and they proved a vital part 
of the program. The leadership con- 


sisted of men of the group coached per- 
sonally by Professor Curry. One of the 


most substantial contributions to the 
afternoon meetings was the lecture 
course under the direction of E. C. 


Foster on “The Physical, Mental, So- 
cial, and Spiritual Side of a Boy,” and 
of F. E. Johnson on “Individual vs. So- 
cial Religion.” 

Friday afternoons were given to 
trips to places of sociological interest. 
The entire group went around Manhat- 
tan by boat, to Ellis Island; Blackwell’s 
Island, including the County Peniten- 
tiary, home for aged and infirm, neuro- 
logical hospital; the institution for the 
blind; Seaman’s Church Institute; Bow- 
ery Y. M. C. A., Stock Exchange, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank; New York Times; 
Community Motion Picture Bureau; 
Merganthaler Linotype Company; 
Brooklyn Navy Yards, and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Some 
of the most inspirational talks of the 
summer were given to the group on the 
trips in offices and places by the way. 
One such was given in the Governor’s 


Room of the Stock Exchange by Cam- 
eron Beck, Personnel Director. Peter 
Roberts spoke at Ellis Island; H. M. 
Jefferson gave an illustrated lecture at 
the Federal Reserve Bank; Dr. S. W. 
Grafflin talked at West Side Y. M. C. 
A.; Wm. Horton Foster, Vice Presi- 
dent, at the Community Motion Picture 
Bureau; Dr. Fleisher at the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Many 
similar trips were made by small 
groups and individuals to places of in- 
terest such as Chinatown, Statue of 
Liberty, museums, street meetings, 
Woolworth Tower. Opportunity was al- 
so taken to hear famous speakers and 
preachers about the city. The most en- 
joyable trip of the summer, however, 
was taken as guests of Mr. George W. 
Perkins of the Interstate Park Commis- 
sion. The trip included a motor boat 
ride along the lower Palisades, an 
eighty-five mile bus trip to Bear Moun- 
tain and back through the mountains to 
Lake Tahahee, and a banquet at Bear 
Mountain Inn. The organization for 
recreation at the park and policies of 
the Park Commission were explained in 
detail by Major W. A. Welch. 

Special attempt was made during the 
seven weeks to link up forum hour 
thinking with trip observations. <A 
thorough study was made of three so- 
cial institutions—the Church, the social 
settlement, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, as related to a few 
of the more outstanding specific social 
problems. These were the problems of 
prison reform, immigration, and in- 
dustrial relationships. An approach 
was made to many other problems, in- 
cluding the present political situation, 
the European situation, the Renaissance 
Movement of students in the Orient, 
and Organization. 

An aspect of interest in the group 
thinking was the contribution of the 
five men from the South. Campus tra- 
ditions and academic ideas of New Eng- 
land, Eastern and Middle Western col- 
leges were seen in new light through 
the eyes of the “solid South.” The 
presence of Peter Lin from Nanking, 
China, as a member of the group gave 
an international aspect to the whole 
point of view. 
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LAKE GENEVA CONFERENCE. THIS ONE HAS AS ITS 


PURFOSE THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF INTERCOLLEGIATE RELATIONSHIPS. 
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COMMISSIONING ESTES DELEGATES FOR THE “PILGRIMAGE OF FRIENDSHIP.” 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


IX of 


the most representative stu- 
J dents in the Estes Park Conference 
had decided to join the group which 
under the auspices of the Student 
Movement were to go on a “Pilgrimage 
of Friendship” to Europe. One of the 
chief sessions of the conference had 
been set aside to commission them as 
the “eyes and ears and hearts” of the 
conference in gaining information and 
in transmitting their spirit of fellow- 
ship and good-will to the students of 
Europe. A_ special order of service 
was worked out which began with the 
singing of “America the Beautiful.” 
Then came an address by Dr. Jaroslav 
Kose, General Secretary of the Czecho- 
Slovak Student Renaissance Movement. 
A God-speed from Dr. Hermann Rut- 
gers, General Secretary of the Student 
Christian Association of the Nether- 
lands, followed the specific commissions 
given in turn by representatives of the 
faculty, the women students, the North 
American Indian students, and the 
foreign students. In a similarly dra- 
matic and very effective way the Blue 
Ridge Conference also commissioned its 
representatives to this group. 

These incidents illustrate one of the 
outstanding features of all the sum- 
mer conferences—not only at Estes 
and Blue Ridge, but also at Seabeck, 
Hollister, Geneva, and Silver Bay—a 
keen interest in affairs international. 
At Geneva and at least two of the 
other conferences the forums on inter- 
nationalism considered and adopted the 
resolutions of the Federal Council of 
Churches (to be printed in the Novem- 
ber issue) directed toward the making 
a warless world. At Blue Ridge and 
Hollister the whole interracial ques- 
tion, with most attention given to the 
relation with the Negro 
race, occupied much ser- 
ious attention. It is 
needless to say that this 
same question bulked 


By DAVID R. PORTER 


ulating memories. The Student con- 
ferences, since the breaking out of the 
Student Volunteer Movement at the 
first conference at Mt. Hermon, have 
always been places where all barriers 
between races and nations have been 
broken down. Yet there seems a differ- 
ence between the former and the pres- 
«nt interest. I believe there is now no 
less interest in the foreign missionary 
cause and no less determination to back 
that cause with all the support in money 
and men which may be needed. Added 
to this is a desire which in the con- 
ferences this year became frequently 
articulate, that the Student Movement 
should strengthen the hands of those 
leaders in the missionary movement 
who feel a need of sending also from 


our colleges those who will help to 
Christianize all professions and who 
recognize an equal responsibility to 


make America a Christian land. 
Another feature in all the conferences 
this year which impressed those of us 
who came back to them with a memory 
of earlier years is the way the con- 
ferences are controlled and directed- 
not by a chairman or by any small com- 
mittee, but by the democratic machinery 
which the Student Movement has set 
up. A few friends feel there has been 
a certain loss at this point, a loss in 
quick decision and mobility and in the 
appearance of military precision. Yet 
those of us who knew the inner life of 
the Student Movement the past few 
years have no question that the move 
to make each of the ten conferences in- 
dependent and autonomous and to have 
within each a wide division of labor and 
responsibility, means immeasurable 
gain in the total impact of the Student 
Movement in the different colleges. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE ATTENDANCE 
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It is hard to report this last series of 
conferences in any editorial way, be- 
cause they were in so many ways like 
their predecessors; yet there was an un- 
mistakable freshness and invigorating 
breeziness about all of them this year. 
If any one questions this, he would 
only have to read through the large 
number of reports, articles, and resolu- 
tions which come to the editor’s desk 
from zealous commissions and forums, 
each insisting that their partic ular 
pose: a me are of such vital import- 
ance that the whole Student Movement 
should hear them. They are right in 
this, yet the limitation of space may be 
a providential thing in reminding us 
all that the really vital messages of 
these conferences are to be carried 
back to our fellow students, not through 
printed resolutions, but as each of the 
delegates makes himself in all his per- 
sonal and social life in a real and vital 
way an ambassador for Christ. 

At Silver Bay one action was taken 
with which every Association member 
will want to ally himself. It was the 
end of thirty-five years of student con- 
ferences for Dr. Mott—his thirty-sixth 
conference—and I believe the thirty- 
fifth conference for Mr. Speer. At- 
tractively bound volumes of personal 
letters had been collected from friends 
and admirers of these two men from 
every corner of the earth. What rem- 
inscences these letters revealed and how 
much one could read between the lines! 
Theycamefron statesmen like President 
Wilson, business men like Mr. Reocke- 
feller, college presidents, editors, minis- 
ters of the gospel in all lands and lay- 
men who in all professions are today 
standing with an adamant devotion 
for Jesus Christ and his world-encircl- 
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way of expressing gratitude and af- 
fection and could not hide the decisions 
of loyalty and allegiance registered 
cocnate in many hearts. Each of these 
great friends of the Student Move- 
ment and servants of God in their im- 
promptu replies spoke of the early days 
of the Student Movement. “Mr. Mott 
and I have been fortunate men,” de- 
clared Mr. Speer in voicing his own 
appreciation of this fellowship. Indeed 
they have, to have blessed lives and to 
have won the friendship of so many 
men. Without them, how different this 
whole Movement would have been! Yet, 
in a deeper sense, the Movement is 
fortunate to have had their leadership, 
which please God will yet continue for 
many years. 


School Conferences 
oo School Conference at Blairs- 

town, N. J., takes its place now as 
one in the series of important confer- 
ences of the Student Movement. There 
are more advantages than disadvant- 
ages both to college students and to 
the schoolboys themselves in having 
this conference separate from the col- 
lege men’s held at Silver Bay. In the 
absence (chiefly on account of funds) 
of a regular preparatory school secre- 
tary, the conference was necessarily 
this year a piece of team work. As 
such it was remarkably successful. One 
is tempted always to use superlatives in 
speaking of this most interesting yath- 
ering but it is surely true that there 
has never been a_ school conference 
more unified in spirit and more power- 
ful in spiritual impression. 

Much of the best work in such a con- 
ference is done in groups and inter- 
views. Most of the Bible groups were 
led by members of different college As- 
sociations. John Dallas (with his doc- 
tor’s degree fresh upon him) presided. 
The platform speakers included Robert 
E. Speer, David R. Porter, Dr. Paul 
Harrison of Arabia, Sherwood Eddy 
and Morgan Noyes. 


( N the same dates a conference was 
held at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., of boys of the Episcopal Church 
to consider the opportunity of the min- 
istry of that Church. It is the hope of 
the leaders of the Student Movement 
that another year this conference may 
find dates which will not conflict with 
those of the Preparatory School Con- 
ference which have now been fixed 
dates for many years. We dislike to 
have the Student Movement put in posi- 
tion of seeming in any way to be in 
conflict with any effort of the Church 
to gain adequate recruits for leader- 
ship. The Student Movement Confer- 
ence also has this purpose, along with 
certain other more comprehensive pur- 
poses, namely, that of challenging boys 
to Christianize all the vocations and to 
begin immediately by making their own 
schools and later their colleges Christ- 
like places. Surely in this, as in every 
other way, there is room both for the 
work of the Church and for the inter- 
denominational type of work repre- 
sented by the school conference. We 
gather that most of the delegates to 
the St. Paul’s Conference came not from 
schools but from parish churches. 


is possible to say of both of these 
conferences what a _ well known 
editor has said of one of them, that 
there was not a single spiritual under- 
taker present. 
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BUILDING KINGDOM FRIENDSHIPS 


By ELMER YELTON 


4 beneren hundred sixty-five foreign 
students this year attended the 
summer student conferences. The 


Chinese led in numbers, with a total of 
one hundred and fifty. Eighty were at 
Silver Bay alone. The Japanese showing 
was remarkably fine; twenty-two were 
gathered at Geneva and thirty-five at 
Silver Bay. Filipinos and Latin Ameri- 
cans came in very small numbers. Not 
in recent years have so large a number 
of Indians gathered as this year. The 
outstanding feature, however, was the 
attendance of Russians—eighteen at 
Asilomar and twenty-one at Silver Bay 
—the first conference invasion by this 
rapidly growing student group. 

Delegates from abroad were so num- 
erous at Silver Bay that some of their 
own leaders raised the question wheth- 
er the assembly was not too interna- 
tional—or perhaps Asiatic. But inquiry 
has revealed only the highest com- 
mendation of the unique contribution 
of new points of view in the discussion 
groups and forums and new comrade- 
ship in the social and athletic events. 

Many a fruitful “kingdom friend- 
ship” was built between men of differ- 
ent and sometimes antagonistic races. 
A Bulgarian said he had never before 
known how to love a Greek or a Turk. 
No more convincing demonstration of 
the practicability as well as the beauty 
of. international Christian fellowship 
could be found than was afforded in 
these days together by men of forty na- 
tions. 

Let the witness to these rare privi- 
leges come from the lips of those who 
attended. A Chinese: “Silver Bay is a 
real laboratory of Christian brotherly 
love.” A non-Christian Indian: “I 
never appreciated the teachings of mis- 
sionaries in India. Here the whole idea 
has been changed. Here Christians and 
non-Christians can work together for 
the welfare of humanity.” A Russian: 
“Tt is not Americanization but Chris- 
tianization, as Christ has been the cen- 
tral figure here.” An Assyrian: “Here 
we have genuine international friend- 


ship and freedom of speech.” A Ha- 
waiian Japanese: “The foreign group 
reminds me of a little village in Ha- 
waii where people of many tribes dwell 
together in genuine neighborly friend- 
ship.” An Italian: “The cordial fellow- 
ship between students of different na- 
tions impressed me. The future of the 
world depends upon this spirit.” <A 
Filipino: “Asilomar has deepened my 
convictions. I will be true the rest of 
my life to the principles of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” A Mex- 
ican: “I caught the appreciation of 
genuine friendship; Christ is bigger to 
me.” 

What does it all mean? More than 
new and renewed forces in the lives of 
these men. Some have already re- 
turned to their native shores; the others 
will go soon. Many will rise to emi- 
nence in school, business and state; 
many more will follow quiet careers 
close to the masses where public opinion 
is made. There, in education or com- 
merce or government, and in the daily 
routine, will the lessons of Geneva and 
Blue Ridge and Estes Park be trans- 
muted into life. When the great com- 
pany at Geneva rose that night and 
with thunderous applause sped Takaya 
on his way home with fraternal greet- 
ings to the great conference at Fuji- 
yama, it was the broadcasting of a 
spirit that will reach farther than any 
radio. I sat through a long summer 
evening by the lakeside at Geneva in 
intimate chat with the Indian delega- 
tion. Four were non-Christian and 
another had been cut away from his 
allegiance by color discrimination in 
American churches. There was no 
barrier of race or language or religion. 
We talked the language of the heart 
which God has given all His children. 
And I feel that this blessed communion 
was a prototype of that great commun- 
ity of love which Christ has purposed 
and which almost every student from 
another land who goes up to these con- 
ferences dedicates himself to promote. 








THE BLAIRSTOWN LEADERS. 
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THE DYNAMIC CENTER 


EN days after I arrived in Japan, 
"TL october 1901, Mr. Mott’s two evan- 

gelistic meetings had enrolled 371 
inquirers. As he left the city he said: 
“Whatever else you do, George, take 
care of these converts.” 

The impossibility of this task for a 
green missionary in such a situation 
haunts me still. Up to the opening of 
the second mass meeting there had been 
but one aim: “Get the crowd out.” 
Fifteen hundred students had heard 
the message. One in five had indicated 
his warm response. The machinery 
for training these open minded card 
signers had to be built while their 
hearts were cooling off. A check-up 
a year later showed that nine-tenths of 
these seekers of the Master had been 
lost. 

In 1907 when the World’s Student 
Christian Federation met in Japan we 
repeated with Sherwood Eddy the at- 
tempt at this spasm evangelism. 
Through work of iocal and visiting 
speakers we had on our lists at one 
time upwards of 900 inquirers’ names. 
Most of them remain there still, dust 
covered and unreached. 

During a third evangelistic campaign 
in 1913 we decided to begin our prep- 
arations at the other end. Instead of 
exhausting ourselves in sowing the seed, 
and then letting the harvest rot, we 
decided to build the harvesting machine 
first. Even before arranging the ad- 
vertising we signed up leaders of ten 
possible inquirers’ circles or Bible 
classes—one for each of the leading 
schools of the city and two general 
groups. The printer prepared a thou- 
sand copies of the schedule of these 
classes, giving name of school, meeting 
place and hour, subject to be studied 
and the name of the leader. These 
were the decision cards used at the ser- 
ies of evangelistic meetings. An “in- 
quirer” was asked by an usher to sign 
up at once for one of these classes. 
When the meetings had ended we had 
an enrollment of about 250 in ten Bible 
groups. The Christian students of 
each school were mobilized to follow 
up and bring to the classes these who 
had enrolled at the meetings. The re- 
sults were amazing. 

These personal experiences over a 
period of twelve years led me to see that 
evangelism, to be successful, must have 
one essential: it must be personal; it 
cannot be completed in the mass. 

Then followed four: years with my 
own Inner Circle. This group, which 
grew to fifty members, started with one 
boy, in March, 1914. We read Mark to- 
gether evenings after night school. His 
uncle with whom he lived forbade him 
to read the Bible at home. He wrote 
me only a few weeks ago remembering 
how he used to go out under a bridge 
where the lights were bright and study 
his Bible on cold winter nights. One 
Sunday evening I asked three more 
night school students to come to see me. 
With the original member we organized 
our “Inner Circle” and met every Sun- 
day evening. In less than four years 
seventeen had joined the Church, one 
had entered the ministry, and another 
the secretaryship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Masuda, one of my earlier boys who 
had gone to America to study, returned 
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to Osaka soon after the Inner Circle 
was formed. He started his “Culture 
Club” and in less than two years thir- 
teen of his members had joined the 
Church. Masuda himself is now Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Nagoya Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

In 1917 Ralph Bridgman, a Harvard 
sophomore, came to Osaka to teach Eng- 
lish. He asked me what religious work 
he might do. I suggested the quiet 
inner circle method. Before he left 
Japan two and a half years later three 
choice young men, converted through 
him, had joined the Association staff. 

Every Stee Christian may and 
should have his own Inner Circle—a 
little group, formal or informal, every 
member of which is daily on his heart 
and in his prayers. It may be a Bible 
class, a hiking club, a calling list, a 
prayer group or only a friendly circle. 
If only the unchanging purpose of win- 
ning the members to Christ and train- 
ing them in Christian service exists, 
and if there is persistence, it is a real 
Inner Circle. 


A story Drummond used to tell illus- 
trates one form of the Inner Circle. 
An American university graduate who 
had studied a year in Edinburgh had 
packed his trunk for home. He was 
talking with a friend named Boyce, a 
very clever man, who was an agnostic. 
The American changed his plans and 
remained a year to work for this friend. 
At the end of the year he sat down 
with him at the Lord’s Table. Boyce 
later became a medical missionary. 

The Inner Circle method was the way 
of Jesus. From the large outer circle 
of His acquaintances and hearers He 
chose an inner group of twelve. When 
He had finished teaching, training and 
inspiring them He turned over to them 
His whole enterprise. Throughout the 
active life of this great Preacher to 


whom the masses thronged, training . 


the Inner Circle was His first care. 


Can a person who is traveling have 
an Inner Circle? The difficulty here is 
not in forming the circle, but in keep- 
ing it from becoming too wide. As I 
write I have before me the cards of 
what I call my four Inner Circles. The 
first, the original Osaka Bible class, 
with two added on the steamer crossing 
from Japan, numbers fifty-two. The 
second in my inner list of fifty-three 
friends made during three years of 
travel in the home country. To these, 
nearly all Christians, I am trying to 
impart a greater vision of world ser- 
vice. To the fourth list of forty-seven 
belong the Japanese delegates and 
business men whom I met in connection 
with the Washington Conference. 
Among these are a prince, a premier, 
kings of finance and industry, army 
and navy men, newspaper editors and 
office clerks. These men, whenever I 
go where they are, at once become my 
Inner Circle in that place. Sending an 
occasional letter or book keeps the con- 
tact. 

It is my belief, founded on personal 
experience, that a program for an or- 
ganized Inner Circle should have in it 
four definite parts: (1) A method of 
bringing forcibly before the group the 
personal and social problems of the 
community. (2) A study of the prin- 


ciples and teachings of Jesus. (3) A 
discussion of the application of Jesus’ 
teachings to the human _ problems 
studied. (4) An opportunity to put in 
practice the conclusions reached. 

If there were half a dozen such cir- 
cles on every college campus, led by 
daring, praying men and women, the 
stream of practical, virile Christians 
flowing from these would change Amer- 
ica in one generation. 

The story Sherwood Eddy likes to 
tell best is of his own Indian Inner Cir- 
cle started twenty-five years ago: “Of 
the three boys in my group, Azariah is 
now bishop of 40,000 members of the 
Church of England. Abraham, a boy 
then, is now a bishop of the Syrian In- 
dependent Church. This church invited 
me to speak to the largest audience in 
the world, 30,000, in that palm leaf 
pavilion erected with their own hands 
to keep off the sun. The third boy, an 
outcast pariah, is now moderator of the 
General Assembly of South India Prot- 
estant Churches, which has united five 
of the great independent Protestant de- 
nominations. This, to my knowledge, 
is the first time since the Reformation 
of Luther that an Episcopal and a non- 
Episcopal denomination have been 
united.” 

The Inner Circle idea is the method 
of the trained army sharp shooter. 
Much of our evangelism, however, is in 
aim and effectiveness like the man 
shooting at a company of the enemy. 
He aimed his rifle at one end of the 
line and while pulling the trigger swept 
the barrel along the whole front hoping 
to fell two hundred men at one shot. 


The Price of Power 


ARRY KINGMAN, well known to 

students throughout this country 
and particularly to those on the Pacific 
Coast, after a year in language school 
is now taking up work in Shanghai. 
A recent letter gives this testimony: 

“For several years I have been boost- 
ing the Morning Watch to my friends, 
but never before have I valle kept it 
as I have done recently, and therefore 
only now am I realizing its real power. 
In the past, when I have given only ten 
minutes to it, or have put it off until 
after breakfast, I have received only 
moderate help from it. For three 
months I have been averaging close to 
three quarters of an hour, without ever 
missing a‘day. This is the first thing 
I do inthe morning. As a direct result, 
it seems to me, things have never gone 
so well. I have been interested to note, 
too, that since winter has come and I 
have had to get up in the cold and in 
the dark, the inspiration I have received 
from the Morning Watch has been cor- 
respondingly greater. 

“TI suppose that to some the keeping of 
the Morning Watch seems an incidental 
inatter. They may be right but I doubt 
it. This would be an entirely different 
world if all who bear the name of Chris- 
tian would pay the price (and before 
long it becomes not something grudg- 
ingly given but a practice joyfully car- 
ried on) of taking time at the start of 
the day to counsel with our Great 
Leader.” 


5 








JAPAN AND THE FEDERATION 
CONFERENCE 


By SOICHI SAITO 


rw HE Conference of the World’s Stu- 

dent Christian Feaeration at Pe- 

king was of special significance to 
the students of the Orient. The trend 
of thought in almost all the countries 
in the East is unmistakably new—re- 
valuation and reinterpretation of tra- 
ditional ideas and practices, a new 
struggle tor freedom, lively aspiration 
for spiritual regeneration and, above 
all, deep agony for the new social order, 
characterize our times to an unprece- 
dented degree. 

Since the outbreak of the world war 
the mind of the youth in all lands has 
been greatly affected by these tenden- 
cies to re-examine the fundamental mo- 
tives of life. This has been strikingly 
true in Japan and no aspect of life has 
been more critically examined than has 
Christianity. Is not Christianity a 
stereotyped form of religion? Is it a 
real source of life giving power? Is it 
dead, or alive? Was not the World War 
ample evidence of Christianity’s bank- 
ruptcy? Is there anything in Chris- 
tianity worthy of propagation! How 
can we apply the Christian principles 
to the social, industrial, and interna- 
tional questions of the modern world? 
These have been the questions raised 
by the youth of Japan. 

To what extent did the Federation 
Conference suggest answers to seme of 
these problems? One of the Japanese 
student delegates after his return re- 
corded his impressions as follows: 
“People of the next generation must 
have knowledge of international as well 
as national affairs. They must have 
the international mind.” He gees on 
to speak about the “International 
Team” and his extreme interest in the 
visitation he, as one of its members, 


had made. “Younger China could ac- 
cept different foreign students’ mes- 
sages and increase its interest in 


” 


their foreign brethren.”” He goes on to 
confess his own lack of knowledge which 
often creates misunderstanding. This 
is only one illustration of how much 
the interest of the Japanese delegates 
was aroused in international and inter- 
racial questions. So much so that an 
effort is now being made to insert a 
clause regarding international friend- 


ship into our Constitution as one of 
the objects of the National Union o1 the 
Japanese Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clations, 

‘The profound interest of the dele- 
gates from every part of the world in 
international relationships was clearly 
indicated by the lively discussion in the 
open forum on the ciauses to the Con- 
stitution of the Federation touching its 
object with respect to the interracial 
and international problems. One came 
away from this torum with the con- 
viction that no other international gath- 
ering could have dealt with these ques- 
tions with greater frankness and at the 
same time with more of the spirit of 
Christian forbearance and friendliness. 

One of the strong affirmative answers 
was that Christianity is a vital religon. 
This was clearly shown in the messages 
of the delegates of all of the countries, 
to say nothing of the addresses of the 
other speakers. The theme ot the con- 
ference, “Christ in World Reconstruc- 
tion,” rightly struck the keynote. Recog- 
nizing all the failures and mistakes of 
the past on the part of Christian or- 
ganizations, we do not hesitate to say 
that it is impossible to attempt a recon- 
struction of the world without Christ. 
It is wonderful and almost thrilling to 
think of the fact that the delegates of 
thirty-two nations came together under 
one common Lord, Jesus Christ, to share 
each other’s burdens, difficulties, joys, 
and victories. The conference itself 
proved to be an apologetic to the effect 
that Christianity is not a stereotyped 
form of religion but one with real life- 
giving power. 

Another feature of the conference 
was that it furnished a unique oppor- 
tunity for the meeting of East with 
West. It has often been suggested that 
both should contribute to the civilza- 
tion of humanity so that each might 


appreciate the other’s strong points 
and each supplement the other. How- 
ever, lw Organization has succeeded 


in this respect to the same extent as 
our Federation. The conference en- 
abled us not only to learn from other 


peoples, but also to give expression 
to our own difficulties and preblems. 
The solution of all these problems 


awaits the sympathizing touch of men 
who have a common mind and the indel- 
ible imprint of intelligence, courage and 
Christlikeness. No race can afford to 
look down on others with prejudice or 
with hatred. It was not difficult to 
find a real Christian attitude on the 
part of these young students who were 
eager to know and understand the view- 
points of others and that in spite of 
the difficulties of language. 

Lastly, Japanese students enjoyed 
the conference to an extent which they 
had hardly dreamed possible. One of 
the student delegates said: “Our contact 
and fellowship with the Chinese stu- 
dents was a revelation to me. I am 
erateful for this conference for it has 


shown me the new China, the real 
China. I must study China and must 
remember her in my prayers.” Time 


and space do not allow me to quote 
largely the reports and impressions of 
these student delegates, but it is grati- 
fying to know that these men, now scat- 
tered in different parts of Japan, are 
spreading the new conception of China 
and the new interpretation of world 
problems which they obtained at Pe 
king. 


Hoke Ramsaur 


HOSE who were at the Northfield 

Conference in the winter of 1918 
will long remember the simple testi- 
mony of Hoke Ramsaur when he told 
why he was going out to French Li- 
beria. In less than four years, Hoke 
has laid down his life in that field. 

The climatic conditions in Liberia 
necessitated his return home on fur- 
lough after a stay of about two years. 
In January, 1922, he returned to the 
field and had been there less than three 
weeks when Mrs. Ramsaur was stricken 
with pneumonia and died. Hoke sur- 
vived her less than three months. 

After a year as General Secretary 
«f the Christian Association at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and while serving 
as a traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, he became tre 
mendously interested in the unoccupied 
mission fields of the world. He selected 
for himself what he believed to be the 
ost difierlt feid available. He served 
onder the Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Fpiscopal Church. 


T. S. SHARP. 
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“Literary Digest.”’ 
STUDENTS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF CHINA GATHERED IN PEKING TO ATTEND 
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HE Easter season in Russia last 

spring saw the opening of the first 
kitchens for the hungry students of 
Russia. Kitchens were opened simul- 
taneously in Petrograd and Moscow. 
Kazan had a kitchen soon after, and 
Odessa opened its kitchens toward the 
end of May, while early in July a 
kitchen was ready for the students of 
the Ekattrinslav University. All these 
kitchens, conducted by the American 
Relief Administration though support- 
ed by the Student Friendship Fund, 
took care of about 10,000 students. The 
students of the Samara, Saratov and 
Tomsk universities were cared for by 
the European Student Relief. 

From the beginning of the investiga- 
tion of university life undertaken the 
first of the year, it was clear that the 
condition ot professors and students 
was pitiful in the extreme and many 
students would be compelled to give up 
their work before the close of the year 
from sheer inability to find food or 
work to keep body and soul together. 
This was particularly hard on men 
and women who had somehow, some 
way, managed to scrape along for two, 
three, or four years and saw their goal 
ahead, only to find it unattainable or 
vanishing entirely because of ill-health 
brought on from lack of nourishment 
and inadequate clothing. The large 
company of needy students in Petro- 
grad and Moscow was augmented each 
week by students from universities in 
the actual famine district, who, seeing 
their own colleges closing, traveled by 
train or foot to one of the cities not in 
the famine area to finish their courses. 
One such case was a young woman who 
had finished all but six weeks of her 
medical course. When she found the 
university closing down, she managed 
to get enough money to bring her to 
Moscow where she hoped to find work 
she could do while finishing her studies. 
Work, however, was nearly as scarce 
in Russia last winter as food, and she 
came in desperation to the relief com- 
mittee of the medical school to beg to 
be put on the list for a free meal. The 
feelings of the committee can only be 
dimly guessed at when they were forced 
to send her away because not a single 
ration more could be squeezed out of 
the funds at hand. Case after case 
came up of students being sent to hos- 
pitals for mental and nerve diseases 
caused solely by lack of nourishment 
and time and time again a student on 
the relief list would come in to the 
office and beg to be allowed to take his 





RUSSIAN STUDENT LIFE 


By HELEN OGDEN 


meal for a week or two to a friend in 
the hospital that this friend might get 
back on his feet again. 

One of the principles of the relief 
program was that the supplementary 
meal should be of sufficient value to 
build up a student’s vitality and not 
simply keep him alive. At the begin- 
ning almost every student committee 
tried to nullify this principle and run 
in twice the number of students by the 
device of having the students eat every 
other day or exchange cards with an 
alternate each week. However, the 
original plan was adhered to for the 
first period of feeding and then when 
the summer programs were under dis- 
cussion, the committees were asked if 
they still advocated reducing the meal 
to increase the number who could eat. 
Not a voice was raised to make the 
change. The difference just this one 
simpie meal had made in the power to 
study and graduate was so great that 
with one accord they were willing to 
have their neediest members receive the 
full benefit of the complete meal rather 
than spread the relief over twice the 
gue needy though they all might 
re. 

The housing conditions of the stu- 
dents make one wonder how they study 
at all. The dormitories and rooms 
were usually put into three categories; 
good, medium, and bad. As an example 
of the “good” we were taken to a 
building on one side of a court which 
had formerly been entirely given up to 
student dormitories, but was now oc- 
cupied by anyone and everyone who 
could squeeze into them, leaving only 
one three-story building for the stu- 
dents. The buildings had originally 
been excellent for their purpose, with 
dining room, recreation rooms, and 
small sleeping rooms. Now, however, 
the dining-room was boarded up and 
used by outside people, the recreation 
and study rooms had at least sixteen 
beds in each and the small sleeping 
rooms were crowded to overflowing. 
With sunshine and the windows open 
to the summer breezes, these rooms 
were livable, but it did not require 
much imagination to realize what they 
would be in winter with all the windows 
sealed up, no heat, and each student 
trying to do his cooking on a small oil 
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stove beside his bed. Sometimes a 
group of students would be able to use 
individually a larger cooking stove in 
some other room, but almost invariably 
he ate sitting on his bed.- The exam- 
ples of “bad” and “medium” rooms 
are unimaginable, unless one has been 
in the slums of a big city, although 
there was evidence in nearly every case 
of the occupants trying to keep clean 
and orderly and doing the best with 
what he had. This was particularly 
true of the women students who nearly 
always managed a white bed cover and 
pillow and put up somewhere special 
pictures and icons. Unfinished build- 
ings or those so out of repair that no 
one else would live in them seemed to 
be the kind set aside for student use 
and bad though they were, students 
talking among themselves were heard 
to speak of how lucky they were to 
have a place in one of them, for some 
of their fellow students walked five 
miles each way to attend lectures and 
work in laboratories. 

The lack of beds, bedding, light, heat, 
and all the things we think necessary, 
seem not to deter these young people 
from search for knowledge and equip- 
ment to meet life. They sleep on the 
floor if they can’t get a bed, they live on 
a few potatoes and bread, they wear 
clothing until it literally falls apart, 
they study in groups to make one book 
do the work of twenty, they work when 
work can be found, but through it all 
they plod on with their studies until 
finally they graduate and\can make the 
huswledae they have sweated blood to 
acquire count for themselves and Rus- 
sia. 





Some Relief Figures 


5 ASS year’s student contributions 
helped to make possible the follow- 
ing distributions to needy students in 
Central Europe and Russia: 


Mealsservedorsupplemented 17,000,000 
.. RR eS ee 25,000 
Articles of clothing...... 125,000 











What Will Our Answer Be? 


F YOUR chum’s life depended on 
] yo, you would give everything you 

have—time, 
save that life. 

At this very moment thousands of 
your fellow students in Russia and 
Central Europe are fighting starvation; 
living in crowded and unheated rooms; 
wearing scanty clothing, many indeed 
barefoot and in rags; dying of tuber- 
culosis and other diseases from lack 
of medical help; trying to study with- 
out books and with meagre laboratory 
equipment. 

Here are just a few facts which 
should stir our imaginations: 

Relief workers have found students 
sleeping in railroad stations and in 
cemeteries. 

One set of clothing is often shared by 
two or three students. While one at- 
tends classes the others remain in an 
unheated room. “I have seen women 
students going to class wearing just a 
night dress with a girdle around the 
waist,” says a recent letter from a re- 
lief worker in Russia. Similarly, a 
Russian refugee man student recently 
came to the Student Relief office in 
Prague wearing a suit of pajamas, 
absolutely the only clothing he owned. 

Relief centers are now providing 
15,000 students each day with one simple 
meal consisting chiefly of soup, bread 
and tea. For the majority this is their 
only food. 

In some universities the classes are 
from five o’clock in the afternoon till 
eleven o’clock at night so that the stu- 
dents can work during the day to help 
themselves financially. 

A Russian professor’s salary is 
equal to about $13 a year plus a scanty 
and frequently tardy food ration which, 
though meant for one person, often has 
to be shared by the other members of 
the family. 

Not more than three per cent of the 
two upper classes in Russian universi- 
ties are communists. 

Text books and laboratory equipment 
are almost entirely lacking. A student 
relief worker recently visited an eco- 
nomics class of refugees which had one 
text book for the 250 members. 

Without trained leaders there is no 
hope for Russia and Central Europe. 
From the present generation of stu- 
dents must come the doctors, engineers, 
teachers, agriculturalists, and technolo- 
gists which the countries so desperately 
need. 

It costs a dollar and a half a month 
to give a student in Russia one meal 
a day. Fifteen dollars will keep him 
from starvation throughout the univer- 
sity year. 

Already help is under way. The stu- 
dents of the United States through the 
Student Friendship Fund are sharing 
with those of forty other countries in 
providing the needed aid. Some 90,000 
students, many of them refugees, in 
127 universities in Russia and Central 
Europe, have been saved from destitu- 
tion, disease and despair. 


The Student Friendship Fund will 
be making its appeal this autumn in 
American colleges for three objectives: 

1. Relief for students in Russia. 


2. Relief for refugee students in Cen- 
tral Europe. Large numbers of these 
will be Russian students who can not 
return to their homes. 


3. Student self-help schemes in Cen- 
tral Europe. 


energy and money—to 


LEWIS DUNN. 
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EDITORIALS 


CO of the great glories of the Stu- 
dent Movement is its constantly 
recurring chance to begin again. No 
sooner is the house built and we stand 
off a bit to admire it, when lo! it has 
disappeared, mostly, and we must start 
anew. That is: seniors leave; fresh- 
men enter. Woe to that worker who 
hails not with joy the task involved. 
He sees not that thus the Church of 
Christ may be continuously furnished 
with prophets. Dr. Arnold used to say 
he was sure he should resign if he ever 
came to welcome a new boy except 
with a bounding heart! 

Last year was the best year of the 
Student Movement since the war. Its 
momentum, God’s gift to us, is still 
with us. t us — on to new vic- 
tories in every college. 


“| WENT to the university. I found 
the university, in the main, clean 
and noble, but I did not find the uni- 
versity alive. I+ found that the uni- 
versity had this ideal as oa by 
a professor in Chicago niversity: 
“The passionless pursuit of passionless 
intelligence.” Clean and noble, I grant 
you, but not alive enough—we do not 
desire merely to make converts. If 
collegians can not fight for us, we 
want them to fight against us—of 
course, sincerely fight us. But what 
we do not want is that which obtains 
today, a mere deadness and unconcern 
and ignorance as far as socialism is 
concerned. Fight for us or fight 
against us. Raise your voices one way 
or the other; be alive.” 

Jack London was speaking at Yale 
on behalf of the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society. We quote him not as an 
argument for or against socialism, but 
because his analysis so uncomfortably 
fits much of college life today. For 
it is not true that there is much “dead- 
ness, unconcern and ignorance” so far 
as concerns the problems of humanity 
in which London was so intensely in- 
terested? 

How shall we explain this “dead- 
ness”? Surely it is not because most 
students have not heard, for J. Stitt 
Wilson, Sherwood Eddy, and others 
have for years been carrying the social 
message to colleges and conferences. 


NDOUBTEDLY there are multi- 

tudes of students who understand 
something of the human tragedy pre- 
cipitated by prevailing unjust relation- 
ships in social, industrial and inter- 
national life. They are honestly con- 
vinced that not until the spirit and 
principles of Christ are fairly and 
thoroughly applied will those wrongs 
be righted, and they are persuaded that 
the hour desperately calls for a mobil- 
ization of church and college in a new 
spiritual movement akin to a holy crus- 
ade for social justice. 

And yet we are not seeing fires of 
spiritual purpose blazing up in Amer- 
ican colleges. The sky of the collegiate 
world is not aglow with the reflection 
of a great conflagration. What is the 
reason? May it not be that in think- 
ing in collective terms students have 
overlooked the personal implication of 
all social undertaking? Christ’s spirit 
will never control society until it con- 
trols the lives of individuals. A Chris- 
tianized community without Christian- 
ized individuals is inconceivable. A 


fair illustration would be the college 
honor system which experience proves 
works in proportion as individual stu- 
dents are possessed by the spirit of 
honor. 


aosrau movements do not spring full 
grown into being but rather root 
back in the dedication of individual 
wills. The vast modern missionary 
enterprise is possible because a little 
group of Williams College students who 
had heard the world call as they took 
shelter from a storm under a haystack 
each said “Lord, send me.” The world- 
encircling Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of which we are a part did 
not start with blare of trumpet, but 
began when a young English boy in 
quiet meditation before his God un- 
reservedly committed his life to win- 
ning young men to the way of Christ. 
Jesus did not “sign up” His twelve 
disciples in a mass meeting but called 
upon each in turn to make his personal 
decision. 

Perhaps we have been waiting for 
something to start simultaneously in 
our colleges or for some one to make 
the first move. No great movement 
ever started that way. When Martin 
Luther became convinced that his 
newly formed convictions were indeed 
the leading of God he did not cast about 
for some one else to take the first step 
but with resolute courage walked to the 
Diet of Worms and nailed his procla- 
mation on the door saying: “God help 
me, I can do no other.” 


queues, possibly hundreds, of stu- 
dents have taken every step save 
this final one; they appreciate human- 
ity’s need and have not the slightest 
doubt that the remedy lies in making 
Christ ruler over all of life. There re- 
mains for them the “supreme decision,” 
namely, that they shall make Him 
King in their own lives. If American 
college men, like George Williams and 
the Williams students of one hundred 
years ago, will burn all their bridges, 
and say: “Lord, send me,” and in spite 
of threatened misunderstanding, social 
loneliness or even persecution exclaim 
with Luther: “God help me, I can do 
no other,” it will be difficult to over- 
estimate the consequences for good to 
the whole world. 

In the mean time the world expect- 
antly waits. 


———--> a 

I‘ would have been to many an un- 

speakable relief if the Friendship 
Fund did not have to be continued this 
year. However, the facts presented to 
the Federation Committee at Peking 
and relayed to each of the conferences 
in June, show that we cannot now cease 
our fellowship through relief with 
our fellow students in Europe and 
Russia. 

The Silver Bay Conference made the 
following resolution: “We wish to ex- 
press our ny with the Russian 
people whom the war, the present ex- 
periment in government, and the fam- 
ine, have combined to place in the most 
extreme physical need. We commend 
the humanitarian work of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration among them. 
As Christian students we feel a special 
sympathy with our fellow students in 
Russia. Realizing that the continuance 
of Russian civilization and her return 
to economic prosperity are practically 
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dependent upon a survival of the Jn- 
telligentsia, we pledge our hearty co- 
operation to the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation in its proposed work 
in providing for the needs of the stu- 
dents during the coming year. We 
undertake not merely here but on our 
college campuses to support and facili- 
tate in every way the campaign 
inaugurated to that end.” . 

No definite goal has been decided 
upon but it seems clear that at least 
as much should be raised as last year. 
This may seem odd to those who know 
that in most of the Central European 
countries the relief work can be cut 
down now to the mere continuance of 
the various schemes of self-help. This 
should take not over one-tenth of the 
total funds raised by the Federation 
this vear. The bulk of the money will 
go directly for the relief of Russian 
students and professors. Their need is 
literally indescribable. Another con- 
siderable sum will be used for the al- 
most eaually needy refugee students in 
Central Europe. 


; is fortunate that the negotiations 
carried on by representatives of the 
Student Movement in cooperation with 
the colleacues of Mr. Hoover and Dr. 
Nansen have resulted in the doors 


- Swinging open to stricken Russia. Any- 


one who realizes the havoc wrought by 
the working out of the communist 
principles and who knows what a large 
proportion of the Russian students are 
determined to find a better way of 
social living, will see the urgent neces- 
sitv of keeping alive among them their 
faith in humanity. It is an encourag- 
ing fact that in each of the conferences 
and in the more extended discussions 
of the different Field Councils it was 
voted to do everything possible this 
year to put the resources of our Stu- 
dent Movement back of the funds which 
the Federation is seeking to raise. 


The educational processes involved 
in these discussions and the early com- 
pletion of a remarkably good team of 
Friendship Fund executives gives us 
a running start this year. Aside from 
the foreign missionary enterprise, in 
which it is the policy of our movement 
to have every Association participate. 
No appeal that can come to American 
students should have their immediate 
response in preference to this Friend- 
ship Fund. We trust every one of the 
Associations will lend their assistance 
in bringing promptly to the entire stu- 
dent body this challenge to a needed 
ministry. 


Harrison S. Elliott 


WE are glad to believe that Harrison 
Elliott’s new work as Associate 
Professor of Religious Education at 
Union Theological Seminary will not 
separate him entirely from work in the 
Associations. Because of this belief we 
intend to write for him now no extend- 
ed eulogy. Perhaps it is sufficient to 
note this deserved promotion by only 
this brief reference to an alert and 
capable mind which has had a marked 
effect on the thinking of our Movement, 
and an independent and contagious 
spirit who is regarded as a personal 
friend by hundreds of the folks who 
hold this Student Movement together. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN OCCUPATION OF 
CHINA. A Report of the General 
Missionary Survey made by the Com- 
mittee on Survey and Occupation of 
the China Continuation Committee. 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 
CHINA. The Report of the China 
Educational Commission of 1921-22. 
La Mission Book Company, Shang- 

ai. 

CHINA’S PLACE IN THE SUN. By 
Stanley High. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT IN 
CHINA. By Paul S. Reinsch. Doub- 
leday, Page and Company. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
CHINA. By Mingchien Joshua Bau. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The interest of America in the Far 
East, and for the Studerit Movement 
the recent conference in Peking of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
has raised many questions in regard to 
the most dependable books dealing with 
China and the Chinese. 

The first named volume is an im- 
mense quarto and is probably the most 
complete survey ever made of condi- 
tions on a great mission field. Its ob- 
ject is to present facts and raise ques- 
tions and thus to stimulate thinking. 
The facts it presents in an orderly way 
—by tables, by analyses of conditions 
and statistics, and by numerous charts 
and maps. The questions are most 
stimulating. A complete perusal of the 
volume is not to be entered upon lightly, 
but advisedly and with a clear week 
ahead. However, a few hours spent in 
studying some of the most significant 
charts will be well worth while. The 
volume is a graphic demonstration of 
the extent of the missionary enterprise 
in China and of the statesmanship of 
the leaders who are viewing the task, 
not by denominations or by provinces, 
but as a whole. 


“Chinese Education in China,” is the 
product of a careful investigation by a 
commission of representative educators 
from America, Europe and China, which 
commission had as its object the 
study of Christian education in China 
and the recommendation of a 


pro- 
gram that would include all Chris- 
tian bodies at work in China. It was 


set the task of suggesting what the 
permanent place of Christian educa- 
tion should be and what modifications 
of present plans and policies should be 
adopted. The result is a thought-provok- 
ing survey and some rather startling 
recommendations which may work 
great and salutary changes in Chris- 
tian education in the great republic. 


“China’s Place in the Sun,” is the 
work of one not long past his under- 
graduate days. The author has, how- 
ever, had unusual opportunities for 
seeing China in connection with the 
survey of China for the Methodist Cen- 
tenary. It is one of the most interest- 
ing of the many books that seek to 
describe China and is the result both 
of discriminating reading and keen ob- 
servation. As an introduction to the 
China of today it is very valuable and 
can be used effectively as a handbook 
to be given to one whom one wishes 
to interest in that country. 


Dr. Paul S. Reinsch was American 
minister to China from 1913 to 1919 
and in “An American Diplomat in 
China” he gives a record of his experi- 
ences during that eres The story is 
well and graphically told and covers 
some of the most thrilling chapters of 
China’s recent history—most of the rule 
of Yuan Shih Kai, the Twenty-one De- 
mands, China’s entrance into the Great 
War, the peace settlement, the Shant- 
ung affair, the activities of the Japa- 
nese, and the anti-Japanese boycott. 
The author tells his story with an ad- 
mirable balance between frankness and 
self-restraint. He evidently had little 
use for the Japanese policy of this 
period, but he gives the facts as he sees 
them and indulges in no tirades. The 
book is decidedly worth while. 


Many who have been at the eastern 
student conferences of the past few 
years will remember the author of 
“Foreign Relations of China” and greet 
this book as one from the pen of an 
old friend. There is little or nothing in 
the volume which has not appeared 
elsewhere in much the same form, but 
if the story is one that is retold, it is 
worth the repetition and Mr. Bau has 
done it well. He writes, of course, as a 
Chinese, and the bias of a patriotic 
student appears more than once. That 
very fact, however, adds to the interest 
of the work, for it helps us to see the 
foreign relations of China, especially 
recent relations, through the eyes of a 
Christian Chinese student who is try- 
ing to be fair. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 


THE MINISTRY. By Charles Lewis 
Slattery. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This small volume deals admirably 
with the practical side of the ministry. 
The problems concerned with the quali- 
fications, preparation, opportunity, and 
need are presented in a forceful and 
interesting manner. The most inter- 
esting portion to men considering the 
ministry as a life work is that dealing 
with the types of men useful in the 
ministry. A few of the qualities which 
Dr. Slattery believes especially useful, 
although none in themselves absolutely 
essential, are: a sense of humor; a 
strong body; imagination; the spirit of 
reform; scholarship; a practical head. 
“The man who tends to be a scholar,” 
he says, “is urgently needed in the 
Church of our day. There is also a 
place in the ministry for the man who 
is not moved to be a preacher or a 
pastor, but wishes to investigate the 
foundations upon which our reasonable 
religious convictions rest.” At the same 
time, he states that “there is space, in 
all directions, for the man who is first 
of all practical.” The man with the 
well rounded character and wide inter- 
est is the man who will be of greater 
service to his community. 

The numerous opportunities and the 
immeasurable compensations of this 
life work are discussed. A very valu- 
able and also a most delightful part 
of the book is that part dealing with 

reparation both in college and theo- 
ogical seminary, which period the au- 
thor compares in a charming way to a 
beautiful old garden. The whole book 
is especially valuable because of the 
direct practical presentation of the sub- 
ject. 

GARDINER M. Day. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION AND 


ROPOSALS for a new basis of 
P membership for city and student 

associations will, by the voted rec- 
ommendation of the Pre-convention 
Conference of 300 representatives of 
local associations at Niagara, be pre- 
sented to the next International Con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations to be held November 14-19 
at Atlantic City. This Convention is 
the only legislative body of the entire 
Y. M. C. A. Movement and it meets once 
in three years. It is important that the 
delegates to the Convention become 
thoroughly informed concerning the is- 
sues at stake. 


Behind the current proposal lies 
more than twenty years of effort to 
make more vital and less unreal the 


statement of purpose of the Student 
Association and its basis of member- 
ship, and to safeguard the spiritual 
dynamic and church loyalty of the 
Movement. The last Convention action 
cn this subject was at Washington in 
1907. Amendments made to the previ- 
ously prepared student proposal at that 
Convention made it impossible of ac- 
ceptance by a good many non-conform- 
ing Associations. 

Study of the records of the past two 
decades shows that many elements have 
entered into the demand for a change. 
Among them, emanating from different 
sections of the country, have been: 
1. The urgent desire for feeling our 

individual student Associations a con- 

nected Movement, united in platform 
and program 

The hope of finding such unity in a 

Christ-centered and church-loyal state- 

ment of Association purpose 


800 


The faith that a more thoroughly Christ- 
centered and church-loyal Association 
will be found by eliminating member- 


ship requirements that to some thought- 
ful Christian students have in them ele- 
ments of artificiality. 


{ The desire of eliminating in voting and 
office holding the discrimination be- 
tween students who because of family 


choice are members of evangelical 


churches, and those who though equally 


evangelical, have not yet found the 
church of their choice or who may be- 
long to non-evangelical churches 

The difficulty of enforcing over the 


country as a whole the present basis re- 
quirements. 


Up to the Washington Convention, 
1907, only those Associations were rec- 
ognized as student Y. M. C. A.’s which 
eliminated voting and office holding to 
students and faculty who were members 
of evangelical churches. The Washing- 
ton Convention, taking some cognizance 
of the above elements in the demand 
for a changed basis, authorized an al- 
ternate basis for recognition: Active 
membership must be limited either to 
evangelical church members or to those 
“who accept Jesus Christ as He is 
offered in the Holy Scriptures as their 
God and Saviour and who approve the 
obiects of the Association, which are as 
follows: To lead students to become 
disciples of Jesus Christ as their divine 
Lord and Saviour, to lead them to join 
the church, to promote their growth in 
Christian faith and character, and to 
enlist them in Christian service.” Vot- 
ing and office holding shall be limited 
to such active members. 

Associations observing these require- 
ments are entitled to send voting dele- 
gates to the International Conventions, 
their representation being based on the 
number of active members who are 
1” 


THE BASIS 


members of evangelical churches. Only 
such members shall represent Associa- 
tions at Conventions. 


PRESENT PRACTICE OF STUDENT Asso- 
CIATIONS 

Recent questionnaire studies conduct- 
ed by a subcommittee of the Commis- 
sion on Associations and by the Asso- 
ciation of Student Secretaries show 
widespread non-conformity to this Con- 
vention ruling. Of more than 250 As- 
sociations that replied, fully 50 per 
cent were not conforming to the Con- 
vention requirements. That the non- 
conformity is not a regional but a na- 
tional problem is shown by the follow- 
ing analysis prepared bv the Associa- 
tion of Student Secretaries, from the 
176 replies received to its questionnaire: 


No. of No. of 

Replies Irregulars 
Pacific Coast . 4 ° ‘ 15 9 
Rocky Mountain . : . 15 10 
Middle West “ ° ° e 60 34 
Southwest ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° 12 7 
South : ° . . ° ° 30 12 
Middle Atlantic , ; — | 13 
New England . . e : 16 13 


NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL STUDY 


These facts were laid before the Na- 
tional Council of Student Y. M. C. A.’s 
at Wallace Lodge, February 10-12, 
1922. It will be recalled these six- 
teen students were elected represen- 
tatives of the Field Councils. Moved by 
an overwhelming conviction of the need 
for national unity and reality and feel- 
ing that it could be more fully attained 
around a statement of purpose, the 
Council proposed the following for the 
consideration of the Field and State 
Committees of Council, various con- 
ferences and local Associations: 

Section I. Purpose: The...... to.» 
(or Christian Association of...... College) 
is a union of the students and faculty mem- 
WORD GE cecereie College for the following 
purposes: 

a. To lead students to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ. 

b. To lead them into membership and serv- 
ice in the Christian Church. 
ce. To promote their growth in 
faith, especially through the 

the Bible and prayer. 

d. To influence them to devote themselves 
in united effort with all Christians to 
making the will of Christ effective in 
human society, and to extending the 
Kingdom of God throughout the world. 
Section Il. Membership. Membership in a 

college Association shall be limited to those 
who declare themselves to be in sympathy 
with this statement of purpose and willing 
to make it their personal program of alleg- 
iance and service. 

Section III. Delegates to Conventions. 
Delegates from student Associations to the 
International Conventions shall be mem- 
bers in good standing of the churches 
whose membership is recognized by the 
general Association Movement 

Section IV. Officers and Cabinet Men. 
All elected officers and members of cabi- 
nets of all student Associations shall be 
members in good standing of the churches 
whose membership is recognized by the 
general Association Movement. 


Christian 
study of 


Sections I, II and III of this proposal 
have been practically unanimously 
adopted in all state conferences, in the 
summer conference Field Council meet- 
ings, and in two cases by the summer 
conferences as a whole. 


THE 


UNSETTLED ISSUE AND PROPOSED 


SOLUTIONS 
_On Section IV, relative to qualifica- 
tions for cabinet members and office 


holders, there remains wide divergence 
of opinion. There is no disposition to 
lessen the requirement for unswerving 
church loyalty on the part of officers 
and cabinet members. Rather the ques- 
tion has resolved into a search for the 
method or methods that under widely 
differing conditions in different sec- 
tions of the country and types of in- 
stitutions may best secure such loyalty 
and retain the prestige and vitality of 
the Movement. 

The most important proposals aris- 
ing out of the discussion on this are: 


1. That all elected officers and members of 
cabinets be members of evangelical 
churches. (The National Council.) 

That all elected officers and members of 

cabinets be members of some Christian 

church (Estes Park Conference.) 

3. That all elected officers be members of 
evangelical churches. No stipulation on 
cabinet men. (Committee on Associa- 
tions.) 

4. That all elected officers and from a ma- 
jority to all cabinet men be members of 
churches. (Geneva Conference.) 

5. That all elective offices and cabinet 
positions be open to any student sub- 
scribing to the purpose and agreeing to 
make it his personal program of allegi- 


te 


ance and service. (Silver Bay Confer- 
ence.) 

6. That local option be allowed between 
proposals five and either one or three, 
as stated above. (Silver Bay Confer- 


ence.) 


By the time the discussion had reach- 
ed this stage, the Niagara Pre-conven- 
tion Conference had been called and as- 
sembled. At the request of the Com- 
mittee on Associations the representa- 
tives of the Student Associations there 
present were asked to act as a com- 
mission and report recommendations to 
this Committee for presentation to the 
International Convention. The repre- 
sentatives had no legislative powers and 
contented themselves with summarizing 
the discussions that had taken place to 
date. To that end they reported “the 
sense of their group” on each of the 
several issues. 

1. The group re-affirmed $ 
reached in discussions in every part of 
the country: (a) favoring the statement 
of purpose of the National Council; and 
(b) basing membership upon the stu- 
dent's declaration that he will make this 
purpose his personal program of allegi- 
ance and service. 

2. Though the group “sensed in many 
quarters a strong desire for a broader 
interpretation than is now given by the 
Association Movement of what is meant 
by evangelical churches,” yet there was 
‘general sympathy with the requirement 
to send as delegates to the Internation- 
al Convention members of churches, 
whose membership is recognized by the 
general Association Movement.”’ 

3. The group “sensed a strong desire for 
subscription to the statement of pur- 
pose rather than the church membership 
requirement as a method of testing 
church loyalty,’’ yet they unanimously 
recommended the following as a “basis 
for united practice” in regard to officers 
and cabinet men: “Officers and members 
of cabinets should in every case be 
chosen with full regard for the high 
spiritual ideals of the Association pur- 
pose. That the Association policy and 
program may be in complete harmony 
with those of the church, all elected 
officers shall be members of churches 
whose membership is recognized by the 
general Association Movement (as shown 
in the resolution presented by the Com- 
mittee on Associations, Niagara, 1922) 
It is desirable that all other members of 
the Cabinet be, and it is inevitable in 
most cases that they will be, members 
of such churches.” 
The resolution referred to was pre- 

sented by the Committee on Associa- 


tions chiefly for the purpose of allow- 


conclusions 
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ing city Associations to have alterna- 
tive methods of determining whether or 


not a church is evangelical. The resolu- 


tion follows: 
Resolved: That in determining which 

ehurches are evangelical for purposes 

affecting the basis of active membership, 

local Associations may regard as evangeli- 
| churches any of the following: 


Those conforming to the definition 
adopted by the International Convention 
held in Portland, Maine. in 1869 

These designated as eligible for mem- 
bership in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

:. Those which may be so regarded by 
the local Federation of Churches or by a 
majority of the active pastors of churches 
of the community eligible for membership 
in the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Instead of proving a divisive issue, as 
some had feared, the presentation at 
Niagara of the proposals for Student 
Association purpose and membership. 
together with the resolution auoted 
above, led to a period of great spiritual 
auickening. Many older city Associa- 
tion leaders said that these proposals, 
particularly the purpose statement re- 
garded as a rallying center, pointed the 
way to city Associations for a deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of their mem- 
bership. 

NEXT STEPS 

Great progress was made at the sum- 
mer conferences, and at Niagara Falls. 
We are near to final solution of this 
important question. Yet there is great 
danger of our failing to take the nec- 
essary steps to insure victory. We 
should not forget that the International 
Convention, meeting onlv once in three 
years, is the only legislative body of the 
Movement. No proposal has any chance 
of being adequately considered after the 
Convention assembles and no change as 
important as this should be passed that 
is not overwhelmingly supported bv the 
great majority of student Associations 
in all sections of the country. 

What then should be the immediate 
steps ahead? 

1. Every local student Association 
should devote at least one cabinet or 
student Association meeting early in 
October to a thorough discussion of this 
question. A vote should be taken espe- 
cially expressing the attitude of each 
Association, on the one unsettled issue 
as outlined above. In order that your 
representatives to the Convention ma” 
find themselves adequately instructed. it 
would seem wise that you should in this 
vote indicate a first and second choice 
among the alternatives listed above. Re- 
sults of this vote should be communi- 
cated to the state or field secretary, the 
Field Council ~resident, and the At- 
lantic City Convention representatives. 

2. At a meeting of the national and 
Field Council representatives just prior 
to Atlantic City the results of this ref- 
erendum should be studied and the final 
recommendation prepared for presen- 
tation to the Student Section of the 
Convention. 

3. Every Association should be repre- 
sented at the Convention by its quota 
of accredited delegates. 


A Student's Note Book 


A friend of ours, keen for interna- 
tional fellowship, thought of bringing 
to this country several European stu- 
dents who might teach real interna- 
tionalism to American students. Upon 
asking the advice of G. Bernard Shaw 
concerning this general plan, he re- 
ceived the following communication: 


You had far better import men who, 
like myself, have never studied in a uni- 
versity and have successfully resisted all 
attempts to qualify them for the passing 
of examinations. Civilization has just 
been wrecked by educated men; and I do 
not see what good purpose can be served 
by their assembling to take in one another's 
washing. What is called secondary edu- 
cation in England stands convicted of pro- 
ducing intellectual and moral imblicility in 
at least ninety per cent of its victims. I 
am therefore more interested in combina- 
tions to abolish it than to spread it. 


We have at Student Department 
headquarters (347 Madison Avenue, 
New York) a number of copies of the 
minutes of the recent meeting of the 
General Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation in Peking 
and also reports of the findings of the 
open forum discussions. These may be 
had on request. There may be similar- 
ly secured copies of the report includ- 
ing addresses delivered at the World’s 
Student Christian Federation Confer- 
ence held in Mohonk in 1913. 


After a long and painful illness Mrs. 
Arthur J. Elliott passed away at Wil- 
mette, Ill., during the period of the 
Geneva Conference. The sympathy of 
his many friends goes out to Mr. 
Elliott and to his daughter, Eleanor. 


Buel Trowbridge, Jr., formerly 
president of the Cornell University 
Christian Association, has been elected 
president of the Oxford University 
Christian Union. We are glad for this 
and every other indication of fellow- 
ship between the American and British 
Student Movements. 


Looking Back Over a Year 
at Leland Stanford 


NE THOUSAND Freshman Hand- 

books were distributed. Campus 
guides helped new students get set- 
tled. Incomplete membership canvass 
brought over 325. World problems 
forums have aggregated 1,500 attend- 
ance. The largest delegation ever sent 
from Stanford enjoyed a wonderful 
holiday conference at Asilomar, sev- 
eral men deciding there for Christian 
life work. A Filipino Club fostered by 
the Y has secured a $6,000 club house. 
A Missionary Band of fifteen is flour- 
ishing. Five freshman assemblies ag- 
cregated 2,500 in attendance. 

Students are aided by small short 
time loans. 
Sherwood Eddy, 
Sam Higginbot- 
tom and H. B. 
Sweet address- 
ed assemblies 
and other meet- 
ings and made 
deep _ impres- 
sions. Fully one 
hundred men 
have worked on 
comm i t tees. 
Cordial co-oper- 
ation with the 
chaplain helps 
increase daily 
chapel and 
church  attend- 
ance. Nine boys’ 
clubs are led by 
our members. 
Deputations to 
nearby towns 


and high schools encouraged clean liv- 
ing and high thinking, and preached 
Stanford on the side. Five student 
Bible classes have continued through 
the year. 

Quantities of used clothes were col- 
lected for the Red Cross at the Base 
Hospital and for the Armenians. Hos- 
pital visitation is a growing and kindlv 
service. Foreign students are helped 
to learn Christian and democratic ideals 
and to feel our fraternal interest. 

Students have subscribed nearly 
$600 to the local work, and over $500 
to the “Stanford-in-China” fund. Five 
students are at work with seventy-five 
Mexican children at Redwood City. 
Dr. Kenneth J. Saunders gave six re- 
markable addresses on “East and West 
—IJnternational Problems.” 

By far the most important part of 
the work is the large number of per- 
sonal interviews between secretaries 
and officers and members. How shall 
one evaluate the innumerable oppor- 
tunities presented by the discussion of 
life work, studies, readjustment of theo- 
logical ideas, personal problems and 
similar subjects? 

F. E. MORGAN. 


Outstanding Features 


at Culver 


SUCCESSFUL ten weeks’ series of 
Bible discussion groups at Culver 
Military Academy (Ind.) had an aver- 
age weekly attendance of 400 out of 
the 775 cadets enrolled in the Academy. 
There were fifty-six different groups 
with an average enrollment of ten 
cadets. Twenty-two were led by the 
faculty and thirty-four by cadets. There 
were two normal training classes. Nine- 
ty-nine per cent of the entire cadet 
corps are members of the Association. 
Two bodies, organized last year, are 
playing an important part in extend- 
ing the program of the Association and 
also in making it more intensive. They 
are also developing future cabinet and 
Association Friendship Council leader- 
ship. One of these bodies is the Plebe 
Club, composed of new men, and the 
Yearling Commission, which is made up 
of second year men. Both of these 
organizations are based on Hi-Y or- 
ganization and are affiliated with the 
Secondary School Boys’ Christian Move- 
ment of North America. 
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Students of the World 


HE Day of Prayer this year falls on 

November 19. Formerly this day 
has been observed on the fourth Sun- 
dav in February. That month has been 
found extremely inconvenient for uni- 
versities in the southern hemispheres, 
all of which are then on summer vaca- 
tion. Some of the Balkan States are 
also on vacation in February. A Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer, following this 
year closely on Peking, is one means 
by which the universality of the Peking 
resolutions can be realized by the stu- 


dent world and brought into the world 
of reality. 


HE American Student Movement 

has been unusually fortunate this 
summer in having visits, brief and fleet- 
ing though most of them were, from 
many friends from other lands. A num- 
ber passed through this country en 
route to their homes after the Peking 
Conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. At the various 
summer conferences these friends have 
contributed t+ a deeper feeling of broth- 
erhood between American students and 
their fellows in other lands. Notably 
in this grouy may be mentioned: Herr 
Dr. George Michaelis, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the German 
Student Christian Federation; Dr. H. C. 
Rutgers, General Secretary Movement 
in the Netherlands; Dr. Emanuel Rad, 
Professor in the Department of Philos- 
ophy at Prague University and a mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the 
Association in Czechoslovakia; Daniel 
Swamidoss, a pioneer in rural Y. M. C. 
A. work in India; Alexis Nitiken and 
Emily Klavin, both Russian students. 


Wwe are especially glad to welcome a 
rather unusual number of student 
workers or recent graduates from other 
countries who have come to us for fair- 
ly extended periods of study and fellow- 
ship. Joseph Sing, Student Secretary 
of Foochow, goes to Yale. Peter Lin, 
who has completed a course of study 
at Yale and Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, will go back to become one of 
the national secretaries of China. Dur- 
ing the summer just past he was a 
member of the New York Summer 
Service Group. Dr. Jaroslav Kose, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Czechoslovak Stu- 
dent Renaissance Movement has had 
opportunities for fellowship in many 


sections of the country during his visit 
of six months. 


Wwe. are also glad to welcome back 
among returned Association work- 
ers now on furlough: Arthur Rugh, 
China; Galen Fisher, Japan; J. L. 
Childs, India; R. O. Hall, Great Brit- 
ain. 


AN Oriental secretary just appointed 
to the traveling staff of the Feder- 
ation is T. Z. Koo. Mr. Koo is a grad- 
uate of St. John’s, Shanghai. He gave 
up a business position to become the 
associate of David Yui in the general 
secretaryshin of the Chinese Movement 
Mr. Koo recently did a splendid piece of 
work in representing Dr. Mott in all 
the preparations for the Peking Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Koo’s work has been planned as 
follows: Until November first, Federa- 
tion work in China; then at least two 
weeks in Japan. December until Feb- 
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ruary he will visit India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. The period March until Octo- 
ber will be spent in Europe where a 
number of Movements are looking for- 
ward to his visits. Then will follow 
some months spent in the United 


States and Canada, before returning to 
China. 


HE first Esthonian Student Chris- 

tian Movement Conference was 
held July 5-9, in the woods by the shore 
of the little lake of Alajarve. Sixty 
students were in atttendance, includ- 
ing three guests from Finland, one 
from Czechoslovakia, two from Swed- 
en, and five Americans. The general 
theme of the conference was “Jesus 
Christ and the Student.”” An American 
visitor writes that the individual quali- 
ties of the delegates and leaders was 
high, and the spirit splendid. 


HE Union of Renaissance of Ukran- 

ian Students in Prague held its first 
summer conference in August, at 
Veltrusy, a wonderful little village 
near Prague. This conference is of the 
greatest possible significance for the 
future of the Student Christian Move- 
ment among Ukranians. 


A striking feature of the movement in 

some parts of South America is the 
joining of student forces with labor 
unions. In Peru students have initiated 
night classes for working men. This 
is probably a most hopeful sign for 
those who look forward to the time 
when the Peruvian labor element shal! 
be sufficiently instructed to take an in- 
telligent part in their own emancipation 
from the drudgery and squalor of their 
present life. 

In Argentina this student-labor 
movement has grown most remarkably. 
It has brought .about results in almost 
every phase of life. In 1910 the stud- 
ents and workmen came into open con- 
flict in the streets of Buenos Aires. 
There were most serious results from 
this fight. To see them now, working 
side by side for the forcing of reforms, 
is therefore little less than miraculous. 


The Friendship Pilgrims 


| D jpescting the summer just past a 
group of American students, under 
the leadership of Dr. H. C. Gossard of 
the Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee, visited similar 
groups in European university centers 
for an exchange of ideas and friendly 
interest. Each member of the group 
paid his own expenses. The overseas 
program and itinerary was worked out 
bv the representatives of the European 
Student Relief and the group had very 
remarkable chances to come to know 
both student and general conditions in 
England, Holland, Germany, Poland, 


Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland and France. : 
The following summary is taken 


from a report given by the group on 
their return to this country: : 
“We clearly believe that the Ameri- 
can student should join in the Euro- 
pean Student Relief a Feme to the ut- 
most of his ability. He should give not 
only of his money but also of his time 
and enthusiasm in interesting those 
outside the student circle. For exam- 
ple, through student influence several 
English firms have made large dona- 
tions of provisions, notably cocoa, to 
the needy students on the continent. 
“The group feels that there are three 





forms of relief that are most worthy 
of our support: (1) Development of 
self-help among European students; 
(2) Refugee students in Europe; (3) 
Russian Students. 

“The European Student Relief had 
hoped to be able to curtail greatly the 
relief work in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Germany and Hungary, but 
the recent fall of the exchange in all 
of these countries except Czechoslovakia 
makes it imperative that help be ex- 
tended here, to prevent the collapse of 
the whole structure of the self-help 
organization which the E. S. R. has 
been so nobly building up. Ninety 
days before our visit a student who 
had saved one thousand marks was 
able to attend school for thirty days. 
At the time of our visit the same one 
thousand marks provided for only fif- 
teen days and on September first for 
only three days. This seems clearly to 
indicate that aid must be given the self- 
help organizations if they are to func- 
tion at all. We are facing another 
crisis and we must concentrate our 
forces before conditions become any 
worse. Unselfish giving to this cause 
may also be the means of forming a 
closer bond among our own American 
colleges. 

“We feel, too, that our appeals ought 
to be based on something other than 
pure physical need. Of course this 
need cannot’ be neglected but the heart- 
iest thanks we received this summer 
were not alone for the material as- 
sistance our students had rendered but 
rather for the spirit of brotherhood we 
had shown, however small that was. 
This, of course, was due to last year’s 
policy of ‘international friendship.’ 
Europe needs many more leaders and 
it is to the students of today that the 
world is looking with hopeful antici- 
pation: Student relief work has been 
instrumental in producing such leaders. 
We have met many of them this sum- 
mer—young fellows with ideals which 
are bound to win out. We are strong 
for support of a work which helps such 
men.” 

Already thirty-three of the group 
have subscribed $460 to the Student 
Friendship Fund as an indication of 
their interest in and understanding of 
the need and meaning of the Euro- 
pean Student Relief. Also in addition, 
one man has given his time and serv- 
ices for the year. 


Who's Who in this Number 


Lee H. Deets is a student at Union 
Theological Seminary. He was as- 
sistant director of the New York Sum- 
mer Service group. 


Galen Fisher is now on furlough 
after many years in Association work 
in Japan. 


Soichi Saito is National General 
Secretary of the Association in Japan. 


Helen Ogden, just returned from 
Russia, represents the women’s Associ- 
ation in the headquarters office of the 
European Student Relief. 
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